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from themselves) would attribute his perhaps in-
discriminate kindness to a vain desire to please;
who would mistake his versatility for something
volatile; and who would even doubt the sincerity
which lay beneath the surface of his charm. Such
people ignored the foundations upon which his
character was constructed. They ignored his deep
religious feeling or the fact that the Gentleman Com-
moner who at Oxford had attended chapel twice daily,
and whose health had been affected by prolonged fasts,
had developed into a man of limpid faith. They did
not realise that with all his love for the decorative
sides of life; with all his passion for titles, heraldry
and ceremonial; he combined the self-discipline of an
ascetic, that he never smoked and that he was in-
different (except for his deep hatred of tapioca) to
food and wine. They did not observe that under his
Sheridan recklessness, under his dislike of routine
labour, in spite of a certain Irishness of mind (which
prevented him from spelling properly, or dating his
letters correctly, or learning foreign languages), he
was a cautious rather than an impulsive man ; a man
who, when urgent need arose, possessed an infinite
capacity for taking pains; a man who was horrified
by indiscretion even as he was horrified by lack of
reticence. Nor did they notice that interesting conflict
between his eighteenth-century scorn of flocks and
herds, and his nineteenth-century sensitiveness to
e what people thought'; or appreciate the fascinating
pattern thus woyen throughout his life by the con-
trasting strands of the conventional and the eccentric.
Above all they failed (until they knew him intimately)
to appreciate his immense reserves of force.